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1 6 George M. Lane. 



OTHER CRITICAL NOTES. 

Lucretius 2, 631. 
ludunt in numerumque exultant sanguine fleti. 

' Sanguine fleti Wakefieldo placent, casti iudicii hominibus displi- 
cent. neque satis proprie Marullus sanguine laeti: Bentleius optime 
exultant sanguinolenti.' Lachmann. 

What is said of Wakefield and Marullus we readily accept. But 
does it necessarily follow that Bentley has said the last word with 
sanguinolenti 1 It is a little easier to retain the sanguine as it is, 
and to substitute pleni for fleti. 

plenus in the sense of covered with, like the German voll, voll Staub, 
is perhaps more common than the dictionaries would lead us to 
suppose. Thus Vergil's bees have their legs covered with thyme, 
crura thymo plenae, G. 4, 181. 1 



Quintilian 1, 4, 13. 

An unnecessary change, suggested by Gibson, cecidit for excidit, 
stands in the text of Quintilian 1, 4, 13 as edited by Halm and 
Meister. Quintilian is speaking of changes brought about by 
inflexion or by prefixes : 

neque has modo noverit mutationes, quas adferunt declinatio aut prae- 
positio, ut ' secat, secuit, cadit excidit, caedit excidit, culcat exculcat.' 

So the MSS. The first ' excidit' is an illustration of the effect of 
the prefix ex-. The only illustration of inflexion is the ' secat secuit.' 



1 [In the margin of this note, complere is pencilled, and, in another memorandum 
book, Professor Lane noted : " sanguine pleni, cf. cruore oppletum, Liv. 22, 49, 6" : 
where the words are cum praetervehens equo sedentem in saxo cruore oppletum con- 
sulem vidisset. — M. H. M.] 



Hidden Verses in Suetonius. ij 

Tacitus, If. i, 67. 

direptus longa pace in modum municipii exstructus locus. 

For locus, read vicus. The contrast is between towns of different 
sizes : cf. direptisque proximis vicis ipsoque (koi Si) «ai) Nauporto, 
quod municipii instar est, Tac. A. 1, 20. Furthermore, the name of 
the place is VICVS AQVENSIS, cf. Heraeus ; [and cf. also] vicus 
oppidi magnitudine, Caes. B.C. 3, 112, 3. 



Sallust, /. 102, 1. 

Post ea loci consul haud dubie iam victor pervenit in oppidum Cirtam. 

locorum in prepositional expressions with id begins with Sallust, 
does it not ? For post id locorum quoted by Lorenz on Plaut. 
Pseud. 255 ("True. 3, 1, 16 ; Cos. 1, 32, Pocn. 1, 1, 16 "), postid now 
stands, like postidea, Stick. 758, Cist. 784. The combination post ea 
loci, quoted from Sail. /. 102, 1, is not ea, but should be postea, as 
with postidea above. 



HIDDEN VERSES IN SUETONIUS. 

Of the many citations fished out of his pigeon-holes by the 
scholasticus homo Suetonius, many are in poetry. Some of these 
he credits to their poetical sources ; and yet in the last edition, that 
of Roth, the poetical character is not always indicated to the eye by 
the printer's art. For example : from an Atellane : 

Atellanis notissimum canticum exorsis : Venit Onesimus a villa 
(Galba, 13) ; given by Ribbeck {Com. p. 274, 2). 

Venit Dorsennus a villa. 

Furthermore, quoted from an Atellane : Datus Atellanarum histrio 
... in novissima clausula Orcus vobis ducit pedes senatum gestu 
notarat {Nero, 39) ; given by Ribbeck (Com. i-j/s^, 5). 

Orcus vobis ducit pedes. 



